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sentiments which the candidates are understood to hold on this
as well as on other subjects, and no one can complain. What
the people can practically do, without giving just cause for
complaint, they have a right previously to say in their funda-
mental law that they will do. It is otherwise with the rights
of life, liberty, and property, for the protection of which civil
society is instituted; while it is not instituted for the purpose
of securing to all individuals a right to hold office.

Having thus disposed of the claim to office on the ground
of right, he placed the question on grounds of expediency, by
maintaining, first, that the exclusion of unbelievers is an exclu-
sion for that which may involve the'conscience \ second, that, as
avast majority of the inhabitants of the State were believers in
the Christian religion, it was sufficiently certain, without any
constitutional requirement, that such persons would ordinarily
be chosen to places of public trust; third, that a qualification
which is practically needless, and is founded in an objection that
may involve the consciences of men, is an unnecessary rigor
that marks men with opprobrium, and has a tendency to pro
scription.   As he did not propose to strike from the constitn
tion the recognition of the benefits which civil society derives
from the institutions of Christianity, he thought that the re-
moval of the religious qualification for office could not be mis-
construed.   These views prevailed with the convention, and
this qualification has ever since been abolished in Massachusetts.
The two most important, however, of the elaborate speeches
made by Mr. Webster in this convention related to the basis
of the Senate and the independence of the judiciary.   With
respect to the first of them, taking the whole speech as it was
delivered, and as it stands in the report of the proceedings,
probably there is not on record, anywhere, a more profound
discussion of the principles on which a republican government
can be so formed,as to embrace means of- affording a distinct
protection to property.    The problem of founding such a gov-
ernment, in part, upon property, without introducing a tendency
to oligarchy, was the topic which Mr. Webster undertook to
explain on this occasion.;, and whoever will examine the whole
scope of his argument, ancL.wjll compare it with what has
been written and said elsewhere on the relations of property to